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complete the reoccupation of the Rhoneland by French troops than
the British the occupation of the Canal zone in 1957?
Such speculation, twenty years after the event, does not alter our
evaluation of the conduct of the French cabinet, and particularly of
Fkndin, at the time. The attitude of the British would have been a
defensible reason for not taking action had everything else been done
to this end; it does not account for the lack of foresight and preparation
which went so far to deciding the issue before it arose, nor the irresolu-
tion when it did.
The value of speculation lies rather in the fact that the conclusions
we draw from the past inevitably affect our view of the future.
However often we are thereby led into error, we have not yet any
better guide, and it is therefore worth giving some thought to the
drawing of such conclusions. The foregoing analysis does not materially
affect the generally accepted view that had Britain and France acted
together against remilitarisation of the Rhineland, they would have
placed a check on Nazi expansion and retained an invaluable supremacy
over Germany, and that conditions were never again so favourable for
them to do so. But there are three further points which might be made
in addition.
Firstly, it is a mistake to suppose that all would have been well had
France "gone it alone" in opposition to Germany. Such independent
action would not have rallied the British government and people to
the French point of view. This we can say with the benefit of hindsight,
and we thereby place a heavier burden of responsibility on the British
government for a policy so shortsighted that it never even came near
to taking action. It can even be argued that in this one particular
Flandin and his colleagues took the right decision; had they acted alone
their courage and resolution would have earned our greater respect; but
the consequences of their action would not have been as simple as is
often supposed*
Secondly, it was of cardinal importance in the French reaction to the
news of remilitarisation that the military means of resistance were not
immediately available, and the steps which had to be taken were the
same as those by which the country would have prepared for war. In
consequence, the decision which the cabinet had to take was whether
or not to mobilise, as for war. Had there been a specialised professional
force, with a prepared plan of campaign to meet the emergency, the
decision would have been easier to take; it might even have been
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